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perfect whole, but perhaps one may refer to the description of the fight between the rebellious peasants and their pursuing lords, with their servile followers, as one of the marvels of English literature. One can hear the twanging of the longbows and the flight of arrows; the scene is full of atmosphere, and the background of the fields and the lanes and hedgerows is very reality itself. Take one dramatic passage: " Sure enough as I stepped down by the hedge close to which I had been standing, I heard the harsh twang of the bow strings, one, two, three, almost together, from the road, and even the whew of the shafts, though that was drowned in a moment by a confused but loud and threatening shout from the other side, and again the bow strings clanged, and this time a far off clash of arms followed, and there-withal that cry of a strong man that comes without his will, and is so different from his wonted voice, that one has a guess thereby of the change that death is." Then there is that solemn vigil in the village church at night, when the dreamer and John Ball, the rebel priest, tell each other of their hopes and fears, sitting meanwhile near the bodies of the men who had been slain that afternoon in the fight outside. There came that wonderful climax in their talk, the moment of daybreak : " In truth the dawn was widening now, and the colours coming into the pictures on wall and in window; and as well as I could see through the varied glazing of these last (and one window before me had as yet nothing but white glass in it), the ruddy glow, which had but so little a while